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norm and an external constraining motive, consists precisely 
in that the principle is recognized intellectually as binding upon 
them by the agents who submit themselves to it? 

W. J. Roberts. 
University College, Cardiff. 

Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. By R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; with a short preface by Mrs. T. H. 
Green. Longmans, 1906. Pp. 256. 

The republication of this memoir as a separate volume is an 
invaluable bocai to philosophical students who are attracted by 
Green's ideas and personality. It records, in Nettleship's own 
language, "a fact which has never been common, and which is 
especially rare in England, the fact of a life in which philosophy 
was reconciled with religion on the one side, and with politics 
on the other; the Hfe of a man to whom reason was faith made 
articulate, and for whom both faith and reason found their high- 
est expression in good citizenship." And it is also a memorial, 
as Mrs. Green's brief preface reminds us, not of one only, but 
of two of the finest minds that were influential in Oxford within 
the nineteenth century. 

Green and Nettleship were ttvo very different men; and the 
difference of their gifts and character is a testimony to the 
vitality of the ideas in which they were heartily at one, and 
enhances the value of the portrayal of those ideas, as presented 
in this volume through the mind of the younger man. 

Green's work as he left it — he died in his forty-sixth year — 
lacked something of conciseness in presentation and complete- 
ness in application. Nettleship, by nature a scholar, and endowed 
with the love and appreciation of all forms of beauty and energy, 
as also with a philosophical genius perhaps not inferior to that 
of Green, was well able to concentrate in a few attractive chapters 
the significance and suggestiveness of the older man's theory, as 
also that of his life. And with a very beautiful loyalty he has so 
framed his statement that the joint work of the two minds — for 
it really is nothing less— appears to be entirely the achievement 
of the older thinker; and what a less loyal student might well 
have advanced as criticisms and amendments of his material, are 
embodied by the biographer as obvious interpretations and 
inevitable explanations of the thought he is reproducing. The 
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result is, that while the collected works and the Prolegomena will 
always retain their value for the student of metaphysics, ethics, 
and politics, and considerable parts of them also for the general 
reader, yet the final statement of the philosophy, with its fullest 
interconnection and suggestiveness, will be found, I believe, in 
the memoir. Not that Nettleship has modified anything with 
the view of making it easier or more popular. On the contrary, 
his treatment of the more difficult points, partly no doubt from its 
mere brevity, shows a tendency to what looks like over-state- 
ment. I do not doubt that this is partly intentional, though in 
part the mere consequence of condensation. Nettleship, as we 
learn from A. C. Bradley's sketch of him, had no sympathy with 
the attempt to dilute a great man's views to the popular taste. 
His way of securing fundamental positions was by uncompromis- 
ing plainness in stating them. 

There is a good example of this in the discussion whether 
pleasure as a transient feeling can be an element in human happi- 
ness. Nettleship's phrase "a being which had had a million such 
pleasures would have had'^ no more enjoyment than if it had had 
only one," is just the phrase which Green hesitates to use 
(Memoir, p. 210; Prol., s. 227). If we compare with the passage 
in the memoir what A. C. Bradley says of Nettleship's own at- 
titude toward Hedonism, we shall see that this slight exagger- 
ation of Green's actual phrase is due to recognizing, as Green's 
real point, that the Hedonist's pleasure implies much more than 
the description of "such pleasures," which is the basis of the con- 
troversy, expresses. This is no more than a fair interpretation of 
Green ; but it might have been stretched into a criticism. It falls 
in the memoir into half a dozen lines of matter-of-course state- 
ment ; and this is typical of Nettleship's method. Or, take again 
the sentence (p. no), "The full reality of time is a relationship 
in which something is both before and after itself." This expres- 
sion emphasizes the paradox of self-transcendence as applied to 
every element in time; Green's phrases rather insist on the ex- 
planation through a common law or subject present in all (Works, 
II, 73). One may note, too, in passing, that Green always speaks 
of "relation" {Besiehung, connection), while Nettleship has 
adopted the word "relationship" (kinship, Verwandschaft) 
throughout. Was this because the latter disposes in advance of 
the question of "external" relations? 

' My Italics. 
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The doctrine that good in the consequences of an act is propor- 
tional to the good in the motive, and vice versa, is handled with 
the same almost naive directness. Critics have sometimes treated 
it as an unverifiable assertion about external fact. In Nettleship's 
transparent statement (p. 226) it appears as a truism involved 
in the conception of a moral act, far reaching as its con- 
sequences are when pursued with reference to the connection be- 
tween character and ideas — a point on which current views are, 
I am convinced, both false and dangerous. For they involve, 
as I understand, dissociating moral goodness from the quality of 
the ideas which have mastery over the self. They are supported 
by the conventional rules of toleration and politeness, which forbid 
us to connect opinions with character. But these are maintained, 
I suggest, not because the connection is false, but because it is 
so terribly true. They rest on the same grounds which prohibit 
allusion to personal defects. 

By such directness of statement as I have tried to illustrate, the 
central thoughts of Green's philosophy are condensed and con- 
nected, partly in Green's own language, partly in Nettleship's 
phrases, often reproducing Green's with a higher intensity. "The 
external world is the means by which our own nature (or, 'the 
Divine nature') is progressively communicated to us." "Self- 
consciousness (in any being) means to be itself and not itself in 
one." "To characterize our consciousness as a succession of states 
is to characterize it rather by what it is not than by what it is ; for 
just so far as it is merely here and there, now and then, it is 
not ours at all." "The true individuality of the self comes to be 
understood, not as the imperviousness and incommunicableness of 
momentary feeling, but as the energy, at once self-contained and 
self-communicating which 'spreads undivided' in knowledge, and 
'operates unspent' in love." 

A prominent instance of a remark which might have been 
offered as a criticism, but which Nettleship rather treats as an 
explanation, is his comment on the ambiguity attaching for Eng- 
lish readers to the terms "thought" and "feeling." For Green 
and Nettleship alike, philosophy meant "the impulse to see and 
feel things more clearly and intensely than ordinary life allows" 
(p. 93) . Their watchword might have been the saying of Novalis, 
"Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren, vivificiren." But in ordinary 
English usage such complete and vivid realization of a truth is 
expressed by the term "feeling," while "thought" is used to de- 
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scribe any reproduction, however partial or faded, of a past 
experience (p. 119). Thus "the associations" of the leading terms 
insisted on by an idealist theory "are precisely the reverse of those 
which the theory is intended to convey" (p. 118), and "thought" 
should be understood, if we are to be just, in a more pregnant 
sense. 

The same principle applies to the reference of such expressions 
as "thought" and "consciousness" to the discursive processess and 
transitions of the finite intelligence. Green's argument always 
runs, not from these phenomena of finite mind, but from the 
persistence and objectivity of "things," the unity of the world, 
the continuity of all experience, the individuality that is ours, 
but lies beyond what we are. All this side of Green's argument 
is easier to grasp in the positive formulation of the memoir, 
than where, as a critic must, he almost seems to adopt the dis- 
tinctions which in fact he is confuting. Thus, the careless reader 
may carry away an impression, even from portions of the 
Prolegomena, that Green held reality to be, as it were, compiled 
out of pure sensations plus empty thought-relations, when, in 
face, he was arguing that distinctions of this kind arise from 
misinterpretation of the mental history of individuals in time, and 
cannot be ascribed to the consciousness which is one with reality. 

The same point com6s to the front in the discussion how far 
moral ideals or principles — and I should add, what Green was 
too cautious to insist on at this point, theories of moral ideals — 
could give help in actual life. Here, again, all depends on dis- 
tinguishing between an abstract definition, "an idea or thought as 
the partial or faded aspect of some fuller experience," and ideas 
in the sense in which they move mankind, and are "the very ex- 
perience of mankind in the making" (p. 243). 

Much has been said in criticism of Green's philosophical posi- 
tion — a great deal that is interesting, and some things, no doubt, 
that are true. But against the main argument as simply and un- 
compromisingly outlined in the memoir, I do not believe that any 
fundamental objection can be sustained. Nettleship, no doubt, 
had in a sense a larger horizon than his teacher. He is aware of 
other attitudes toward external nature than receiving it as the 
revelation of God, of other modes of exaltation than that which 
is specifically religious, of other ways of approaching the highest 
life than the beaten track of citizenship. But he uses his own 
wide sympathies to expand and illustrate the teaching which he 
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interprets, so that even in regard to the moral appreciation of 
art, where Green at times trod uncertainly, the memoir gives a 
definite analysis, and one true to Green's best spirit. I do not 
know where one could look for a worthier portrayal of the 
philosopher's life and mind, nor for a simpler statement of the 
central position of idealism, than in this short biography. 

b. bosanquet. 
St. Andrews. 

The Nemesis of Nations. Studies in History. By W. Ro- 
maine Paterson. The Ancient World. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1907. Pp. X, 338. 

Is the course of history just? Does retribution fall on a 
nation in proportion to its moral guilt? Such questions are 
of the utmost interest both for the historian and the ethical 
student, and Mr. Paterson's book is a bold attempt to answer 
them. The gist of that answer would seem to be that no state 
founded on oppression and slavery can permanently endure. 
The social wrong brings about an internal weakness which, 
sooner or later, hands the nation over as a prey to invaders. 
This has been shown four times over in the ancient world; by 
Hindustan, fast-bound in her iron system of caste, falling at 
the first Mohammedan attack; by Babylon, drunk with the 
luxury and tyranny that made her a by-word among the peoples ; 
by Greece, with her brilliant, short-lived culture for the few, 
based on the servile toil of the many ; by Rome, with her world- 
dominion undermined through the corruption that came of irre- 
sponsible wealth. Doubtless there is a great deal of truth in 
this picture, and in any case it is refreshing to meet a book 
that attacks the really interesting questions in history and at- 
tempts to answer them in the only possible way, the way of 
bold generalization and imaginative reconstruction. This is really 
no more arrogant than the attempt to restate accurately and 
entirely the events of the vanished past, and it is certainly in- 
finitely more suggestive. 

After saying this much it may seem both ungracious and in- 
consistent to add that Mr. Paterson's book is on the whole too 
audacious. He admits the complexity of the subject, and yet 
practically he writes as though the fall of his four great empires 
could be explained by the same simple causes acting in the 



